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O  CAPTAIN!    MY  CAPTAIN! 
Abraham  Lincoln:  1809-1865 

O  Captain,  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done; 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 
But  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain,  my  Captain,  rist  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths — for  you  the  shores 
a-crowding — 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning. 
Here  Captain,  dear  father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will. 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won. 
Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells! 
But  I,  with  mournful  tread. 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

—Walt  Whitman 
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HE  Lincoln's  Birthday  celebration  was 
going  to  be  held  m  old  Mr  .Baxter's 
house.  There  couldn't  possibly  be  a 
better  place  for  it,  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  neighborhood  thought,  for  Mr. 
Baxter  had  seen  Lincoln. 

On  rainy  Saturdays  the  old  veteran  would  let 
a  few  of  them  sit  beside  the  fire  in  his  cozy 
sitting  room  as  he  told  them  stories  of  their 
martyred  President.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
old  flags  that  had  been  new  in  Lincoln's  time, 
and  Mr.  Baxter's  sword  stood  in  one  corner, 
back  of  the  stove.  There  was  a  painting  of 
Lincoln  hanging  above  the  mantlepieces,  and 
the  haircloth  chairs  and  the  table  covered 
with  green  baize  had  been  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War. 

"He  was  a  plain  man,"  Mr.  Baxter  would 
begin  the  story  he  loved  to  tell  about  Lincoln, 
"with  not  any  of  the  schooling  that  you  young- 
sters have  today.  He  was  raised  to  do  farm 
work,  and  he  bought  his  best  suit  of  clothes 
by  splitting  rails  to  pay  for  it.  He  learned 
to  write  on  flat  logs,  and  in  the  snow,  and  on 
his  wooden  shovel.  But  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  enough  power  and  heart  to  carry  our 
country  through  her  greatest  danger,  and  keep 
her  the  United  States." 

Then  Mr.  Baxter  would  hobble  over  to  his 
chest  of  drawers  and  get  out  his  treasures; 
his  Grand  Army  uniform  and  badge,  a  yel- 
lowed newspaper  that  told  of  the  death  of 
Lincoln,  a  copy  of  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation,   and    the    badge    of    his  regiment. 

They  were  always  new  and  exciting  to  Hal 
and  Priscilla,  and  Fredrick,  and  the  others. 
It  had  been  Fredrick  who  thought  of  the  cele- 
bration   for    Lincoln's  Birthday. 

"We  want  to  get  up  some  kind  of  an  en 
teirainment  for  February  twelfth,  Mr.  Baxter," 
he  had  said  a  fortnight  before.  "We  thought 
we  could  all  do  things  to  make  us  remember 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  ask  the  mothers  and  fathers 
to  come." 

"Fine!"  old  Mr.  Baxter  had  said,  chuckling, 
and  pounding  the  rag  carpet  wi^h  his  cane. 
"And  you  can  celebrate  right  here  in  this 
room,  with  the  grown  folks  out  in  the  kitchen 
to  look  in  at  you." 

The  plan  had  grown  as  the  boys  and  girls 
talked  it  over  at  heme  and  after  schs  l, 

"We'll  read  everything  we  can  about  Lin- 
coln." Priscilla  said  one  day  rn  ^;he  way 
home  from  school,  "and  then  plan  charades 
and  pantomimes  and  things  to  learn  and 
recite." 

"You  and  Hal  ought  to  have  the  best  parts," 
Frederick  said,   "because  your  father  is  head 


of    the    town    historical  society." 

'Well,  your  father  gave  the  school  library, 
Frederick,"  Hal  broke  in.  "I  think  you  de- 
serve to  begin  the  program.  Here  we  are  at 
the  grocery  store,  and  mother  wanted  us  to 
order  some  things.  O,  hello.  Phil."  Hal's 
voice  changed  to  a  patronizing  tone  as  he 
leaned  across  the  counter  and  spoke  to  a  boy 
behind  it.  "Send  us  over  five  pounds  of 
sugar  and  a  dozen  eggs,  will  you?" 

"All  right,  Hal,"  and  the  boy's  face,  that 
had  lighted  to  see  his  schoolmates,  flushed. 
Then  he  took  courage  and  called  to  them  as 
the  three  started  out  of  the  door..  "O,  Hal, 
I  heard  about  the  entertainment  you're  going 
to  have  out  at  Mr.  Baxter's.  Maybe  I  could 
get  o  ff  to  come.  I'd  like  to.  There  isn't  any- 
thing I  could  do  in  it,  is  there?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  Frederick  said, 
quickly,  "It's  about  all  planned  now.  We'll 
need  somebody  to  help  bring  over  benches 
from  the  school  though.  You  could  help  with 
chat,  maybe." 

Phil  bent  over  the  sugar  barrel  so  that  the 
'boys  wouldn't  see  the  deeper  flush  chat  covered 
his  face.  In  a  second  he  looked  up.  and  spoke 
bravelv. 

"All  right;  I'll  try  to  be  on  hand  to  bring 
benches,  "   he  said. 

At  their  gate  Priscijla  spoke,  just  as  Fred- 
erick  went   on   toward   his  house. 

"Maybe  we  ought  to  have  planned  a  part 
for  Phil  in  the  enterainment.  Mr.  Baxter  says 
that  Lincoln  was  a  poor  boy  and  had  to  work, 
and   Phil  did   look   so  disappointed." 

"That's   just   like   a   girl,"  Frederick  said. 

"We  can't  change  things  now.  Priscilla. 
It's  all  planned."  Hal  decided. 

Such  excitement  as  there  was  the  days  before 
the  eventful  one  of  Lincoln's  Birthday!  Mr. 
Baxter  decided  to  give  one  of  his  old  flags 
that  had  been  carried  in  Lincoln's  time  to  the 
boy  or  girrl  who  honored  the  great  man  best 
at  the  entertainment.  The  library  was  searched 
for  bocks  that  would  help,  attics  were  ran- 
sacked for  eld  costumes,  and  every  child  was 
so  busy  that  the  twelfth  came  before  they  knew 
it. 

Phil  had  watched  the  boys  and  girls  go  by 
the  store,  their  eager  voices  coming  in  to  him 
as  he  measured  potatoes  and  flour,  or  took 
off  his  apron  to  shoulder  a  basket  and  deliver 
groceries.  Since  he  had  been  old  enough  to 
help  his  father  with  the  store,  and  in  this 
way  save  the  wages  of  a  clerk,  Phil  had  felt 
shut  out  of  his  schoolmates'  games.  He  had 
little  time  for  play..  He  opened  the  store 
and   swept   it  before   school   in   the  morning. 
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After  school  and  all  day  Saturday  he  was 
either  filling  orders  over  the  counter  or  calling 
at  his  schoolmates'  back  doors  with  groceries. 

"They  don't  want  me  in  their  fun,"  Fhil 
thought,  as  he  watched  the  whole  town  pre- 
pare for  Lincoln's  Birthday  with  flying  flags 
and   red,  white,   and  blue  bunting. 

Old  Mr.  Baxter  was  as  excited  as  the  boys 
and  girls  over  the  entertainment.  As  he 
polished  his  sword  and  helped  arrange  the 
benches  that  the  school  janitor  brought  over 
to  his  big  sunny  kitchen,  he  felt  young  again. 
He  could  hear  in  fancy  i.he  drum  call  and 
the  bugles  of  long  ago.  He  could  see  a  tall 
dark  man,  ungainly  but  with  the  kindest  face 
in  the  world  standing  on  the  seps  of  the 
White  House.  He  heard  again  Lincoln's 
words,  "I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  shall  be  free." 

Everything  was  ready  at  last.  It  was  the 
afternoon  of  the  great  day.  Mr.  Baxter  put 
on  his  Grand  Army  uniform  and  opened  the 
white  front  door  to  let  in  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  the  children. 

The  boys  and  girls  gathered  in  the  back 
hall,  getting  in  line  for  their  part  in  the  cele- 
bration. Priscilla  peeped  through  into  the 
kitchen. 

"There's  a  whole  crowd  of  people  here, 
sitting    on    the    benches,"    she  whispered. 

"They  can  see  into  the  sitting  room  nicely. 
Mr.  Baxter  is  finding  places  for  them,  and 
going  around  talking  to  them.  Phil  isn't  there 
though." 

"I  guess  he  didn't  want  to  do  anything  to 
help  after  all,"  Hal  said..  "Well,  I  suppose 
we  had  better  begin.  It's  your  turn  first, 
Priscilla." 

Priscilla  looked  very  winsome  indeed  as  she 
stepped  into  the  winnter  sunshine  that  flooed 
Mr.  Baxter's  sitting  room.  In  her  white 
flowered  dress,  black  lace  mitts,  and  wide  rim- 
med hat  she  seemed  a  part  of  the  old  days 
when  Lincoln  had  lived  and  worked  in  just 
such  a  room.  Without  a  break  she  recited 
the  words  a  great  poet  wrote  in  memory  of 
Lincoln. 

"O  Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear 
the  bells; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for 
you   the   bugle  trills." 

Then  Frederick,  dressed  in  woodsman's 
clothes,  came  in  and  split  rails  in  pantomine. 
Hal,  dressed  in  a  homespun  suit  and  fur  cap, 
was  seen  pouring  over  the  life  of  Washington, 
Lincoln's  first  book.  The  other  children  did 
their  parts;  one  played  "Old  Black  Joe"  on 
a  violin;  four  sang  "America,"  and  one  boy 
recited  the  whole  of  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  And  as  each,  in  turn,  had 
their  share  in  the  applause,  they  looked  long- 
ingly at  the  faded  Stars  and  Stripes  of  an 
old  battlefield  with  which  Mr.  Baxter  had 
draped  Lincoln's  picture.  This  was  to  be  the 
prize  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  had  shown  best 
what    Lincoln's    Birthday    means    for  to-day. 

They  had  all  finished  at  last.  The  sun- 
light had  faded,  and  Mr.  Baxter  stood  in 
the  fading  glow  of  the  room,  facing  the 
mothers  and  fathers.     In  his  old  blue  uniform 


he  was  truly  a  soldier  of  Lincoln,  ready  to 
give  them  a  message  from  the  great  captain. 
He  touched  the  folds  of  the  flag  and  was 
about  to  speak  when  the  door  opened,  and 
there  was  a  stir  among  the  children  who  had 
grouped  themselves  around  him.  They  tried 
to  push  the  breathless  boy  back,  but  Phil 
pressed  through.  He  wore  his  working  clothes, 
and  his  hands  were  stained  from  measuring 
vegetables.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  the 
company  or  to  think  of  anything  except  to 
reach  Mr.  Baxter  and  speak  to  him. 

"What  do  you  want?  There  isn't  any  place 
for  you  here,"  the  children  whispered  to  Phil, 
but  Mr.  Baxter  reached  out  a  kind  hand  to 
the  boy  and  drew  him  to  his  side. 

"What  is  it,  lad?"  he  asked.  Phil  opened 
his   hand   in  which   was  clasped  a  nickle. 

"You  came  in  to  buy  some  tea  this  morning, 
Mr.  Baxter,"  he  said.  "I  was  so  busy,  and 
father  wasn't  there  to  help  me;  that's  the 
reason  I  made  a  mistake  in  your  change.  I 
took  five  cents  too  much.  I  found  it  out 
when  I  counted  the  money  in  the  cash  draw- 
er, and  I  ran  all  the  way  here  to  give  it  to 
you.  I  wanted  to  come  this  morning  and 
help  move  in  the  benches,  but  I  couldn't 
leave  my  work."  Phil  paused;  then,  looking 
at  all  the  people  in  front  of  him,  he  shrank 
back. 

There  was  a  murmur  among  the  mothers 
and  fathers  at  Phil's  honest  words.  He  had 
seemed  like  part  of  the  entertainment,  coming 
in    so  suddenly. 

Mr.    Baxter   drew    him   forward   and  spoke. 

"A  long  time  ago  there  was  another  lad 
who  worked  in  a  grocery  store,"  he  said, 
"He  had  to  work  just  as  hard  as  Phil  does, 
and  at  night  when  the  store  was  locked,  he 
used  to  get  out  a  few  books  that  he  had 
saved  his  money  to  buy,  and  study  them  by 
the  light  of  the  candle.  One  day  he  too 
made  a  mistake  in  giving  change.  He  knew 
that  he  must  make  it  right,  and  although  the 
it  was  pitch  dark,  and  three  miles  that  he 
had  to  tramp  through  the  woods  to  give  back 
the  pennies  to  a  woman,  he  did  it. 

"Then  this  boy  grew  up,  and  they  made 
him  President  cf  the  United  States,  and  he 
did  the  greatest  thing  in  our  history,  he  kept 
the  States  united.  But  what  everybody  loved 
to   call   him,   more   than   President   even,  was 

 "Mr.    Baxter   waited    a    second,   and  the 

children    finished    it   for  him: 

"Honest  Abe,"   they  said. 

"Yes,  that  was  just  it,"  Mr.  Baxter  said 
as  he  turned  to  the  picture  of  Lincoln  and 
tock  down  the  flag.  He  held  it  up  so  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  caught  the  last  of  the 
sunset  light. 

"Which  of  you  deserves  this  flag?"  he 
asked.  "I  want  it  to  belong  to  the  child  who 
has  kept  this  Lincoln's  Birthday  best,  and  I 
think   I'll    let   you   boys   and   girls  decide." 

There  was  hardly  a  moment's  silence,  and 
it   was   Frederick   who   broke  it. 

"Honest    Phil."    he  said. 

"Yes,  Phil  ought  to  have  it,"  the  others 
agreed. 

Phil  couldn't  speak  he  was  so  happy.  He 
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held  the  beautiful  colors  close  to  him  as  the 
children  crowded  round  him,  a  new  comrade- 
ship   in    their    looks    and    friendly  words. 

Then  came  the  mothers  and  fathers  sur- 
prise, a  patriotic  supper  for  Mr.  Baxter  and 
the  boys  and  girls.  There  were  ham  and 
tongue  sandwiches  piled  on  plates  and  topped 
by  little  flags,  rosy  apples,  white-frosted  cakes, 
and  red  and  white  peppermint  sticks.  Phil 
helped  to  serve  the  good  things.  When  every 
crumb  was  gone,  they  all  sang  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  as  Phil  held  the  old  flag 
above  his  head. 

It  had  been  a  splendid  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
they  decided.  On  the  way  home  Phil  said 
that  he  wanted  to  take  the  flag  to  school  and 
keep  it  there  so  it  would  really  belong  to  them 
all.  Left  alone,  old  Mr.  Baxter  lighted  a 
lamp  and  held  it  up  so  that  it  shone  straight 
into  the  kind,  plain  face  of  Lincoln  in  the 
picture. 

"I'm  glad  the  children  know  you  too  now," 
he  said.  "I  wanted  them  to  know  you  as  we 
did,  and  the  little  grocer's  boy  helped  me." 
"You  sat  in  the  White  House,  and  you  were 
the  captain  of  our  country,  but  first,  and 
always,  and  last  you  were  our  Honest  Abe." 
Stories    for    Every  Holiday.- — -Bailey. 
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EXCERPTS    FROM    THE  WASHINGTON 
AND  LINCOLN  PROGRAM 

A  Toast  to  the  Flag 

Here's  to  the  red  of  it, 

Every  bright  thread  of  it, 
Dipped  in  the  blood  of  its  sons, 

Brave  and  true. 

Here's  to  the  white  of  it. 

Courage  and  might  of  it. 
Pure  as  the  lily  that's  sprinkled  with  dew. 

Here's  to  the  blue  of  it, 

What  we  would  do  for  it 
Little   the  world  ever  thought  of  or  knew. 

Here's   to   the   whole   of  it, 

Stars,  bars  and  soul  of  it. 
Hail   to   the   glorious   red,   white   and  blue. 


Mt.  Vernon  Bells 

Where  Potomac's  stream  is  flowing, 

Virginia's    border  through, 
Where    the    white-sailed    ships    are  going 

Sailing    the    ocean  blue, 
Hushed    the    sound    of    mirth    and  singing 

Silent   every  one. 
While    the    deep-toned    bells    are  ringing 

By    the    tomb    of  Washington. 

Sail,    oh   ships,   across    the  billows 

An  bear  the  story  far. 
How    he    sleeps    beneath    the  willows, 

First    in    peace    and    first    in  war. 
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For  the  children's  children  love  him, 

And  his  name  revere, 
So  while  billows  wave  above  him 

Sweetly   still   his   praise   we  hear. 

Chorus 

Tolling  and  knelling,  with  a  sad  sweet  sound, 
O'er   the    waves   the    tones   are  swelling 
By    Mt   Vernon's   sacred  ground. 


This    is   my   country's  flag. 

And    I    am    my    country's  boy 

To  love  and  serve  her  well 
Will    ever   be   my  joy. 


Quotations 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little 
spark    of   celestial    fire   called  conscience. 

Associate  with  men  of  good  quality  if  you 
esteem  your  own  reputation,  for  it  is  better 
to   be  alone   than  in  bad  company. 

Knowledge  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest 
basis    of    public  happiness. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  right; 
and  in  that  faith,  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

When  you  can't  remove  an  obect,  plow 
around  it. 

A    man    has   no    time    to    spend    in  quarrels. 

So  long  as  I  have  been  here  I  have  not 
willingly,  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's 
bosom. 

I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to 
be  true 
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Washington  Acrostic 

stands    for    our    country's    first  war, 
the  amazement  of  England  afar, 
is    the   soldiers   whose   courage    was  true, 
is  the  hardships  they  had  to  endure, 
is  the   dear   independence   they  craved, 
is  the  noise  of  the  battles  they  braved, 
is  the  General  showing  much  skill, 
is  the   tales   that  we  hear  of  him  still, 
is    the    oppression    resented    by  all, 
is  the  nation  that  never  can  fall. 


The  Code  of  Sportsmanship 
Keep  the  rules. 

Keep  faith  with  your  comrade. 
Keep  your  temper. 
Keep  yourself  fit. 
Keep  a  stout  heart  in  defeat. 
Keep  your  pride  under  in  victory. 
K"' p    a    '-ound   soul,   a   clean   mind   and  a 
healthy  body. 

"Play  the  Game" 

— Selected. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  MISTAKE 

Two  young  Americans  enlisted  in  the  Avia- 
tion Corps,  during  the  World  War.  It  was 
not  long  until  they  found  themselves  over- 
seas. 

One  morning  they  set  out  early  in  search 
of  some  Germans  who  were  supposed  to  be 
camped  near  them.  At  last,  they  discovered 
their  camp  and  an  exciting  fight  followed. 
One  of  the  American  planes  that  was  "felled" 
was  piloted  by  one  of  these  two  young  friends. 
His  plane  crashed  in  a  pool  of  water.  He 
knew  that  he  had  to  act  quickly  or  he  would 
be  discovered.  He  swam  ashore  under  water 
and  hid  in  the  bushes. 

He  could  hear  the  hum  of  the  German 
planes  near  him.  He  looked  around  and  found 
that  he  was  near  a  whole  group  of  them  that 
was  just  ready  to  "take  off."  He  crawled 
carefully  closer  and  closer  and  then  ran  to 
the  nearest  one.  In  a  second  he  soared  away. 
He  was  so  amused  at  the  excited  Germans 
below  him  that  he  had  not  noticed  the  ap- 
proach of  another  plane  from  the  other  direc- 
tion. It  was  an  American  plane.  How  was 
he  to  let  them  know  that  he  was  also  an  Amer- 
ican? He  tried  to  signal  but  his  signals  were 
not  understood.  The  American  noticed  the 
queer  antics  of  the  German  plane  but  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  them.  He  drew  up  as 
close  as  he  could  and  fired.  Finally,  the 
German  plane  crashed.  He  followed  to  take 
the  insignia  of  the  machine  he  had  "felled." 
Imagine  his  surprise  and  grief  when  he  dis- 
covered his  old  companion! 

The  peasants  drew  near  and  cried  to  comfort 
him.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
bury  his  friend  and.  hope  that  he  understood 
how  it  all  came  about. — Mell  Ray  Hoag. 


THE  LITTLE  WHITE  DONKEY 

One  day  Jimmie  was  riding  his  little  white 
donkey.  The  tiny  pet  usually  liked  to  go  up 
the  hill  because  he  knew  that  there  was  food 
and  rest  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  That  day 
his  feet  dragged  and  he  was  cross  and  felt 
like  running  away.  He  kicked  his  feet  and 
turned  around  so  quickly  that  Jimmie  fell  off. 

He  ran  down  hill  until  he  came  to  the  pop 
corn  wagon.  Bump!  Over  went  the  whole 
thing  as  Billy  rushed  on!  Soon  he  came  to 
a  girl  rocking  her  doll.  She  was  frightened 
and  dropped  her  doll  and  broke  it.  He  chased 
a  dog  and  ran  under  a  line  full  of  clean 
cloches.  Then  he  splashed  mud  on  a  lady's 
clean  dress.  My  how  hungry  he  was  getting! 
There  was  an  orchard  of  green  apples  near 
and  he  ran  over  to  eat  some.  He  did  not  like 
them  but  he  was  still  cross  and  wanted  to  do 
something  the  owner  of  the  orchard  would  net 
like.     Soon  his  stomach  began  to  ache,  so  he 


decided  to  go  home. 

On  the  way  he  began  to  feel  sorry  for  all 
the  bad  things  he  had  done..  He  tried  to  be 
friendly  with  those  he  met  on  the  way  but 
they  had  all  met  him  before  and  chased  him 
away.  The  pop-corn  man  was  the  only  one 
who  would  come  near  him.  He  caught  Billy 
and  made  him  pull  his  wagon  all  the  way 
home.  He  was  so  tired  that  his  legs  could 
hardly  carry  him. 

His  little  master  was  very  glad  to  see  him. 
Jimmy's  father  thought  they  should  sell  a 
donkey  which  ran  away,  but  Jim  begged  for 
just  one   more  chance. 

"You  will  not  run  away  again,  will  you?" 
said  he.  An  old  fly  was  biting  one  of  Billy's  long 
ears  and  he  shook  his  head  to  chase  it  away. 
"See,  daddy,  I  know  that  he  is  sorry,"  said  Jim. 

So  they  decided  to  keep  him  and  not  give 
him  so  many  oats,  for  that  was  what  had 
made  him  so  frisky. — Gertie  Fleming. 


WAW-BOOT,  THE  LUCKY 

The  Indians  called  the  big  snowshoe  rabbit, 
Waw-boot.  He  had  brown  fur  in  summer  and 
white  fur  like  the  snow  in  winter.  He  also 
had  long  legs  so  that  he  could  run  fast  from 
his  enemies.  He  loved  to  play  on  moonlight 
nights.  One  night  when  he  was  playing  with 
the  ocher  rabbits,  a  big  lynx  ran  out  of 
the  bushes.  Waw-boot  was  the  first  one  to 
dash  out  toward  the  old  cabin  where  he  knew 
that  he  could  find  a  safe  place  to  hide. 

Suddenly  he  saw  something  dark  in  the 
path  before  him.  He  realized  in  a  second 
that  it  was  old  Mr.  Porcupine.  Waw-boot 
leaped  into  the  air  and  landed  safely  on  the 
other  side  Mr.  Lynx  did  not  stop  soon  enough 
and  bumped  right  in  to  Porky's  sharp  quills 
There  was  a  loud  cry  and  the  lynx  started  off 
home.  Waw-boot  v/as  safe  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  because  he  knew  that  his  worst  enemy 
would   not   come   back   again. — Agnes  Jensen. 


MY  VISIT 


The  Totten  family  invited  me  to  spend  the 
week-end  with  them.  They  came  to  get  Har- 
lene  and  me  in  their  nice,  new  car.  I  surely 
had  a  good  time.  The  boys  let  me  ride  their 
horse.  I  was  dressed  just  like  a  cowboy.  I 
had  a  cowboy  hat  and  chaps..  We  made  candy 
and  had  much  fun.  I  hope  I  can  go  again 
some  time. — Jimmie  Johnson. 


THE  ERIE  CANAL 

Clinton  was  the  governor  of  New  York  when 
the   first  work   was  done   on  the  Erie  Canal. 
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He  and  his  friends  had  found  that  it  cost 
thirty-two  dollars  to  ship  a  ton  of  goods  a 
hundred  miles  by  wagon,  while  it  only  cost 
one  dollar  a  ton  for  the  same  distance  by 
water.  Much  of  the  trade  was  going  up  into 
Canada  because  the  water  route  was  so  much 
cheaper. 

The  canal  was  to  join  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Hudson  River  so  the  trade  could  be  carried 
on  chiefly  by  water.  The  people  did  not 
believe  that  it  could  be  done,  and  made  all 
kinds  of  fun.  They  asked  how  water  could 
be  made  to  run  up  hill.  Clinton  said  they 
could  do  even  more  than  that.  They  would 
build  locks  and  lift  the  boats  over  the  hills. 

It  was  a  big  task.  They  needed  machinery 
that  cost  much  money.  It  had  to  be  sent  in 
from  England.  The  work  required  eight  years 
and  cost  eight  million  dollars. — Buddy  Kopach. 


JANUARY'S  CHALLENGE  TO  JULY 

The  weather  has  been  unusually  mild  ever 
since  school  started.  Our  fall  was  a  succes- 
sion of  late  summer  days.  The  days  of  sub- 
zero weather  could  be  counted  on  one  hand. 
The  snow  has  melted  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  has 
fallen,  and  the  near-by  highways  have  been 
dusty  in  January.  We  have  had  difficulty  in 
finding  ice  hard  enough  for  skating. 

Our  praise  of  the  weather  has  been  so  en- 
thusiastic that  many  of  our  friends  have  ques- 
tioned the  truth  of  our  weather  reports.  How- 
ever, we  have  tangible  proof  of  the  mildness 
of  winter's  breath.  Mrs.  Howard  Griffin  found 
four  stalwart  pansies  blooming  in  her  garden 
on  January  twenty-ninth.  The  garden,  of 
course,  is  out  of  doors  and  has  no  protection 
from  the  northern  winds  which  Old  Man 
winter  residence. — Marshall  Brondum. 

Should  this  news  item  be  read  by  any  of 
the  residents  of  southern  California,  we  extend 
to  them  an  invitation  to  come  to  the  crest  of 
the  Rockies,  where  summer  has  taken  up  its 
winter    sends    us. — Marshall  Brondum. 


CHANGE  OF  SCENERY 

We  are  informed  that  the  location  of  our 
school  is  soon  to  be  changed  to  Great  Falls. 
The  successful  effort  to  have  the  school  moved 
began  the  closing  days  of  last  year.  We  had 
a  visiting  committee  from  the  legislature  on 
December  thirty-first.  The  committee  sought 
information  to  help  them  determine  the  wis- 
dom of  changing  the  location.  For  several 
days  we  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature with  interest,  and  finally  we  heard  of 
ths  passage  of  the  bill. 

We  are  eager  to  discover  what  the  new 
location  will  be  like,  yet  we  are  not  altogether 
joyful  at  leaving  Boulder,  for  we  have  come 
to  regard  it  as  our  home.  There  are  many 
excellent    picnic    spots    near    here.      We  hope 
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there  are  many  similar  places  ruear  Great 
Falls. 

The  specific  location  is  not  yet  definitely 
known,  nor  do  we  know  when  we  will  move. 
Many  of  those  who  have  but  a  year  or  two 
left  hope  that  the  change  will  be  soon. 

David  Mainwaring. 


THE  STUBBLE  CALL 

The  harvest  season  was  a  summer  festival 
tor  the  pioneers.  It  sometimes  lasted  two  or 
w/l  ^  "^T"  .  "^^^  neighbors  all  worked  together. 
When  the  last  shock  was  finished  the  men  and 
boys  formed  a  circle  around  it  and  gave  three 
cheers.  If  the  echo  came  back  three  times  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  good  crops  for  the 
the  next  year.  A  blast  was  heard  from  the 
cabins  and  the  harvest  was  over.  The  cere- 
mony  was  named   the   "stubble  call." 

Ruby  Girard. 


ANNE'S  RED  HAIR 

We  have  been  reading  the  book  called, 
"Anne  of  Green  Gables."  Anne  was  an  orph- 
an who  was  adopted  by  and  old  bachelor  and 
his  sister.  She  did  many  funny  things  to  make 
us  laugh. 

Anne  did  not  like  her  red  hair.  One  day 
when  she  was  all  alone  in  the  house  a  pedlar 
came  by.  She  spied  some  hair  dye.  That 
was  the  very  thing  she  wanted.  The  pedlar 
told  her  it  would  dye  any  hair  a  beautiful, 
raven  black.  She  followed  the  directions  care- 
fully and  then  went  to  see  how  beautiful  she 
looked.  Her  hair  was  a  dark  green  color! 
She  scrubbed  and  scruh^Ded  but  the  color 
would  not  come  out.  Finally,  they  had  to  cut 
off  all  of  her  long,  curly  hair.  She  wept 
bitterly  and  decided  not  to  be  so  vain  and 
proud  again. — Harlene  Totten. 


THE  MID- YEAR  EXAMINATIONS 

The  mid-year  examinations  of  this  school 
were  completed  at  noon  on  January  twenty- 
sixth.  To  those  of  us,  who  have  spent  many 
seasons  in  Boulder,  the  Sunday  following  the 
examination  week,  is  the  school  term's  New 
year. 

After  the  grind  of  a  week  of  examinations, 
this  day  seems  like  reaching  quiet  waters  fol- 
lowing a  passage  through  turbulent  and  un- 
certain rapids.  From  here,  we  can  look  back 
at  the  fall  days  with  their  background  of 
bright  colors  and  pine-scented  winds,  or,  we 
can  glance  ahead  at  the  promise  of  spring, 
the  closing  of  school,  and  the  lazy  days  of 
vacation. 

We  begin  the  work  of  the  new  semester 
on  a  clean  slate,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  our  attitude  changes  from  fatigue  of 
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examinations  to  one  of  hope  and  eagerness 
to  begin  the  activities  of  the  second  half  year. 

— Kenneth  Ricketts. 


HAMMOCK  MAKING 

I  am  taking  shop  work  this  year.  We  are 
learning  to  make  hammocks  along  with  other 
kinds  of  work.  Hammock  making  is  not  an 
easy  task,  but  now  that  I  have  finished  a  baby 
hammock,  I  believe  it  was  worth  all  the  effort 
it  required. 

To  make  a  hammock,  one  needs  a  mesh 
board  and  a  shuttle.  The  mesh  board  gives 
each  loop  uniformity  in  size,  while  the  shuttle 
holds  the  long  cords  which  would  be  hard  to 
handle  if  not  wound  about  a  small  object 
that  can  easily  pass  through  the  loops. 

First  one  must  make  a  chain  of  many  loops. 
The  chain  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  there 
are  two  rows  of  loops.  After  trying  the  neces- 
sary number  of  rows,  the  loops  are  lengthened 
and  iron  rings  tied  at  both  ends.  Sometimes 
we  put  curtains  on  the  sides  of  our  hammocks, 
value.  We  are  taught  other  kinds  of  hand 
work  after  learning  how  to  make  a  hammock. 

Mike  Maloney. 
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HONOR  ROLLS 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Scholarship 

Stuart  Bart 
Eunice  Brandt 
Irene  Clark 
Florence  Driscoll 
John  Fitzwilliams 
Victoria  Herbold 
Evelyn  Higdem 
Frances  Kombol 
Richard  McCarthy 
Vivian  Miller 
Catherine  Noyd 
Theodore  Ohlson 
Florence  Reinke 
Robert  Rummel 
Florence  Sabins 
Frank  Sullivan 
MoUie  Sweet 
Hildegarde  Wudel 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Citizenship 

Edward  Baker 
Stuart  Bart 
Elma  Erickson 
Rose  Feyhl 
William  Fritch 
Dale  Glasser 
Evelyn  Higdem 
Raymond  Johnson 
Richard  McCarthy 
Jed  Moe 
Edward  Olson 
Willard  Stickney 


Citizenship 

Marshall  Brondum 
Dagny  Johnson 
Elsie  Matkovic 
Kennneth  Ricketts 
David  Mainwaring 


Scholarship 

Agnes  Jensen 
Leiia  Jensen 
David  Mainwaring 
Mike  Maloney 
Kenneth  Ricketts 


WHAT  THE  DEAF  CAN  DO 

Often  we  are  asked  by  persons  who  have 
received  little  infoimation  about  the  work  of 
the  School  or  have  had  no  conntact  with  the 
deaf,  what  the  deaf  can  do.  Travis  of  the 
Silent  Hoosier   replies  to   this  question: 

They  can  play  football  and  basketball  equal 
to  hearing  people,  as  well  as  baseball  and 
can  indulge  in  other  athletic  sports  than  run- 
ning, swimming  and  wrestling.  Making  a  liv- 
ing— not  a  life — as  well  as  hearing  people. 
And  besides  these  they  can  go  out  into  the 
wcild  and  they  can  preach,  they  can  sell  goods 
and  manage  business,  they  can  nurse  the  sick, 
they  can  practice  law,  they  can  teach  school, 
they  can  do  office  work,  they  can  resolve  mat- 
erials into  chemical  elements,  they  can  paint 
pictures  and  mold  and  chisel  beautiful  forms, 
they  can  write  poetry,  design  beautiful  build- 
ings, contract  public  and  private  works,  lay 
out  and  beautify  grounds;  they  can  take  their 
places  alongside  the  hearing  mechanic  with 
saw  and  hammer,  trowel  and  hod,  pick  and 
shovel;  they  can  set  type,  operate  the  lino- 
type, feed  press  and  bind  books;  they  can 
operate  a  loom,  a  drill  press  or  a  lathe;  they 
can  sew  and  cook  and  bake,  wash  and  keep 
a  house  in  order;  they  can  sow  seed,  cultivate 
the  ground  and  reap  the  harvest,  breed 
live  stock  and  operate  a  dairy,  raise  fruits 
and  flowers  and  vegetables;  they  work  in 
factories  with  as  much  safety  as  hearing 
people,  they  can  repair  shoes,  automobiles, 
design  and  cut  jewels,  drive  automobiles, 
as  safely  and  carefully  as  anybody;  engrave 
plates,  take  pictures,  make  photo-engraving; 
they  can  build  houses,  paint  them,  plaster  and 
paper  the  walls;  they  can  manage  a  fraternal 
order  whose  insurance  is  as  safe  and  sound 
as  any  old  line  company;  they  meet  in  local 
social  gatherings,  in  state  associations  and 
national  conventions,  they  deal  in  real  estate 
and  promote  enterprises;  they  act  in  motion 
pictures. 

They  are  law-abiding  people,  with  the  oc- 
casional black  sheep,  as  with  the  hearing,  and 
now  then  a  down-right  mean  one;  they  are 
self-respecting,  independent  and  industrious, 
with  an  occasional  panhandler;  and  no  one 
IS  more  severe  in  judgment  of  these  black 
sheep    than    the    deaf  themselves. 

In  fact  the  moral,  intellectual,  social  and 
industrial  conduct  of  the  deaf  is  equal  to  the 
average  of  those  who  hear.  One  is  constrained 
to  say  they  measure  above  the  average  in 
morals  and  industry,  but  to  claim  no  more 
than  the  average  is  sufficient  and  is  fully  with- 
in the  verities.  And  the  fine  thing  about  it 
all  is  that  they  do  all  these  things  with  no 
little  ostentation,  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  general  public  does  not  know 
it —  a  thing  that  is  itself  a  proof  that  all  the 
deaf  want  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favors. — The 
Deaf  Carolinian. 


Real  merit  does  not  need  much  pushing  to 
?et  to  the  front. 
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COURTESY  TO  EVERYBODY 


One  day  I  entered  a  dining  car  and  learned 
a  lesson  in  courteousness.  One  of  the  waiters 
innocently  blundered,  and  the  head  waiter, 
who  had  already  won  me  by  his  suavity,  came 
up  and  took  special  charge  of  my  table,  treat, 
ing  me  as  though  I  were  the  president  of  the 
railroad.  I  observed  similar  solicitude  for 
everybody  else  at  the  table.  It  is  true  that 
when  my  bill  came  in.  it  looked  as  though  I 
would  need  to  be  a  president  of  something, 
but  I  could  afford  to  pay  it  for  such  generous 
and  cordial  treatment  as  they  gave  us.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  everywhere?  Simply  be- 
cause too  many  of  us  are  forgetting  it  as  a 
part  of  our  teaching.  We  are  careful  enough 
about  those  holding  positions  above  us,  but 
fail  to  remember  our  duty  to  our  equals  and 
to  those  below  us,  who,  after  all,  need  it  more 
than   our  superiors. 

Are  you  all  giving  regular,  practical  lessons 
in  good   manners  to  your  children?     If  not. 


this  is  a  good  day  to  begin.- 
Taylor. 


-Dr 


A.  R. 


NOT  CHARITY,  BUT  A  RIGHT 

In  the  public  press  and  private  remarks  by 
well-meaning  people,  we  too  frequently  come 
across  references  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
as  being  a  commendable,  enlightened  charity. 
Why  should  it  still  be  considered  a  "charity" 
and  not  a  ■  right?  The  laws  of  the  various 
States  provide  for  the  education  of  all  children 
of  school  age — and  this  includes  deaf  children. 

We  have  left  in  the  junk  heap  of  forgotten 
errors  the  old  practices  which  were  necessary 
to  employ  in  order  to  interest  the  public  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  which  finally 
led  to  the  salutary  legal  provisions  for  their 
instruction  as  a  part  of  the  system.  The  less 
this  important  branch  of  education  is  men- 
tioned as  a  charity,  and  the  more  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  right,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our 
schools,  for  the  children  in  them,  and  for 
the  high  type  of  trained  men  and  women  who 
devote  their  lives  to  teaching  this  group  of 
the  community.  We  need  to  make  every  effort, 
and  te  ccnrinually  on  guard,  to  see  that  this 
important  branch  of  education  is  not  dispar- 
aged by  being  linked  with  any  idea  of  charity. — 
Dr..    Fox    in    Deaf   Mutes'  Journal. 


GOOD  THINGS  THAT  COME  OUT 
OF  ATHLETIC  CONTESTS 

One  of  our  main  objectives  in  encourag- 
ing athletic  lelaticns  with  neighboring  high 
schools  is  to  bring  our  pupils  into  more  con- 
tact with  hearing  bovs  and  girls  of  their  age. 
The  deaf  man's  real  handicap  lies  not  in  his 
deafness  itself,  but  rather  in  the  lack  of  ap- 
preciaricn  cn  the  part  of  the  great  public  of 
his  ability  being  equal  to  that  of  his  hearing 
brother  in  most  lines  cf  work.  Much  effort 
has  been  done  to  enlighten  the  public  through 
literature  and  addresses  by  educators,  but  this 


means  can  reach  but  a  very  small  percent  of 
the  people,  usually  of  the  professional'  world. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  reach  the  heart  of 
the  public — the  class  of  people  with  whom 
our  pupils  will  be  thrown  after  school  days. 

We  are  trying  to  visualize.  In  years  to 
come  these  deaf  athletes  and  their  hearing 
opponents  in  school  athletic  contests  will  be 
out  amid  the  great  ranks  of  wage  earners, 
working  side  by  side.  Because  of  friendships 
formed  in  earlier  days  the  relations  between 
them  should  be  cordial  and  sympathetic. 
Again,  some  of  these  hearing  friends  might 
eventually  be  employers.  No  doubt  these 
would  have  a  most  favorable  attitude  toward 
employing  deaf  workers.  Not  long  ago  one  of 
the  spectators  at  a  football  game,  a  leading 
manufacturer,  said  to  us,  "If  those  deaf  boys 
of  yours  can  lick  these  heavier  normal  boys, 
they  should  beat  them  in  all  that  they  do." 
Incidentally,  he  has  five  deaf  workers  in  his 
plant  and  says  he  is  going  to  hire  more. 

Some  others  might  enter  the  legislative  halls. 
Because  of  their  earlier  acquaintance  with  deaf 
people  they  would  consider  favorably  any  leg- 
islation affecting  their  welfare.  One  of  our 
strongest  supporters  in  the  recent  legislature 
was  one  who  was  struck  out  at  bat  many  times 
by  a  deaf  pitcher  in  days  gone-by. 

Another  good  thing  we  see  is  the  opportu- 
nity for  more  practical  use  of  speech  and 
speech-reading.  We  notice  with  pleasure  the 
increasing  interest  both  our  boys  and  the  high 
school  boys  take  in  communicating  with  each 
other — "pencil  and  pad"  not  to  be  found  a- 
round.  This  all  should,  to  a  great  extent,  do 
away  with  the  so-called  segregation  of  deaf 
people  from  the  hearing  world. 

Other  good  things  are  the  educational 
advantages  of  taking  trips  to  places  away  from 
schools;  a  pleasant  diversion  from  the  mono- 
tonous life  at  an  institution  of  our  kind,  and 
making  a  large  circle  of  friends  for  the  school 
and  the  deaf. 

Our  school  has  been  a  member  of  the  West- 
ern Conference  of  State  High  School  Athletic 
Associations  for  the  past  five  years  and  the 
benefits  from  our  participation  in  athletic  con. 
tests  have  been  so  gratifying  that  we  propose 
to  have  more  of  it  in  the  coming  years.  Ever 
in  cur  thought  is  a  better  world  for  the  deaf 
to   live   in." — The   Deaf  Carolinian. 


I  WOULD  BE  TRUE 

I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who 
trust  me; 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who 
care  ; 

1  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to 
suffer; 

I  would  be  brave  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 
I   would   be   a   friend   of   all — the   foe,  the 
friendless; 

1  would  be  giving,  and  forget  the  gift; 
I  would  be  humble  for  I  know  my  weakness; 
I  would  look  up,  and  love,  and  laugh,  and 
lift. — Selected. 
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DICKEN'S  "LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD" 
TO  BE  PUBLISHED 

Eighty-five  years  ago  Charles  Dickens, 
father  of  six  small  children,  sat  down  to  an- 
swer  their   eager   questions   on  religion. 

The  man  who  had  made  Oliver  Twist  and 
Micawber  and  Scrooge  and  all  the  others 
never  to  be  forgotten,  penned  for  his  brood 
14,000  words  and  called  it  "The  Life  of  Our 
Lord." 

into  it  he  wrote  his  own  affirmation  of  faith 
in  the  scriptures  and  the  message  of  which, 
as  a  father,  he  wished  to  impart  to  the  six 
young  Dickens.  He  wrote  in  simple  words 
and  phrases,  so  that  even  Alfred,  the  youngest, 
might  understand. 

The  finished  work  was  given  to  the  children. 
Through  the  years  it  remained  the  one  Dic- 
kens' manuscript  which  the  public  never  saw. 
It  was  neither  exhibited  nor  published. 

Recently  the  work  was  sold  for  the  stagger- 
ing price  of  ^15  per  word.  The  London  Daily 
Mail  bought  the  world  rights  and  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate  of  New  York  was  awarded 
all  serial  rights  for  North  America  and  South 
America. 

The  manuscript  itself  remains  protected  in 
a  bank  vault — a  collectors  item  of  tremendous 
worth  beyond  its  value  for  publication. — Con- 
densed from  Butte  Standard. 


WHY  LIMIT  YOURSELF? 

Many  people  set  up  limits  for  themselves 
By  building  these  mental  fences  you  literally 
lock  yourself  away  from  many  blessings  which 
might  by  yours.  Every  time  that  you  start 
limiting  yourself  and  saying:  "I  can't  do  that 
because  it  is  beyond  the  limit  of  my  strength," 
I  want  you  to  think  about  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  was  crippled  with  infantile  paraly- 
sis. 

After  several  years  of  effort,  he  learned  to 
walk   on  crutches  and  finally   he  could  walk 
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with  a  cane.  At  this  point  he  was  asked  how 
much  better  he  was  going  to  try  to  get.  This 
courageous  young  man  who  had  to  try  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  times  before  he  learned  to 
move  each  paralized  muscle  replied:  "I  am  not 
setting  a  limit.  You  see,  there  is  no  limit  if 
you  don't  set  one." 

If  you  will  watch  each  day  you  will  find 
that  you  limit  yourself  in  many  ways.  In  many 
cases  the  limits  which  you  set  up  do  not  re- 
present a  true  estimate  of  your  power  and  you 
are  actually  capable  of  going  far  beyond  all 
these  artificial  limits  which  now  stop  you.  The 
benefits  you  will  derive  from  a  freedom  from 
limitation  are  very  definite..  If  you  limit  your- 
self you  are  carrying  a  useless  brake  which 
only  holds  you  back.  By  knowing  no  limits, 
for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  you  are  able 
to  go  ahead.   

One  should  refuse  to  be  limited  because 
someone  else  says  a  thing  can  not  be  one. 
Where  would  we  be  if  Edison  had  listened  to 
such  advice  when  he  was  working  on  the 
electric  light?  Suppose  that  Ford  had  listened 
to  those  who  told  him  the  poor  man  could 
never  have  an  automobile?  While  some  people 
are  saying  what  couldn't  be  done,  others  are 
at  the  same  time  going  ahead  and  doing  it. 

"There  is  no   limit  if  you  don't  set  one." 

— McCoy    Health  Service. 
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DR.  TAYLOR—  PRINCIPAL—  LEADER- 
PHILOSOPHER 

On  December  31,  Dr.  Taylor  completed 
forty-five  years  of  continuous  service  in  the 
work  of  educating  the  deaf.  He  began  this 
service  as  a  teacher  in  the  Texas  School. 

Six  years  later  he  became  a  teacher  in  the 
Pennsylvania  School  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
Four  times  during  the  twelve  years  he  was  there 
he  declined  the  principalship  of  other  schools 
for  the  deaf  because  Dr.  Croucer  said  he 
needed  him. 

In  1906  he  began  his  duties  as  supervising 
principal  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Danville. 

Three  years  later,  on  July  1,  1909,  he  be- 
came  principal   of   this  school. 

What  a  remarkable  record  this  is,  both  as 
to  the  number  of  years  and  in  achievement. 
In  normal  school  he  learned,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "that  no  amount  of  training  can  take 
the  place  of  thinking"' — and  so  through  the 
years  he  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
one  of  the  outstanding  thinkers  in  his  field, 
who    accomplishes    things. — Kay  Millar. 

A  LEADER 

Rarely  does  one  find  in  any  field  an  indivi- 
dual who  combines  so  many  of  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  a  leader  as  Dr.  Taylor.  Scan- 
ning the  record  of  his  forty-five  years  as  a 
teacher  and  an  administrator  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  one  sees  prominently  inscribed  thereon 
notable  achievements  inspired  by  a  high  and 
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noble  purpose.  One  sees  hosts  of  friends 
whose  tiesi  of  friendship  became  stronger  as 
time  passes;  one  sees  a  multitude  of  vastly  better 
trained  pupils  and  teachers  who  live  and  work 
better  for  having  known  him;  one  sees  numer- 
ous schools  with  perceptibly  higher  educational 
standards  and  improved  equipment  as  a  result 
of  his  interest;  one  also  sees  innunmerable 
educational,  social  and  economic  changes  in 
policy  that  have  occurred  in  great  part  as  a 
direct  result  of  his  typical  and  well-known 
solicitude,  energy  and  far-sightedness.  All  in 
all,  his  record  is  outstanding,  and  those  of 
us  who  now  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
under  him  feel  that  we  are  a  favored  few  among 
many.  Why  not?  It  isn't  every  one  who  can 
associate  day  after  day  with  a  dynamic,  genial, 
human,  philosopher. — The  Teachers. 

The  very  pleasnt  task  has  been  assigned  me 
of  trying  to  put  into  words  the  feelings  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  come  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Taylor.  In  so  doing  I  may  perhaps  also  be 
speaking  for  those  of  other  schools  as  well  as 
cause  of  the  educationn  of  the  deaf,  so  large 
those  of  Lexington  Avenue.  During  the  forty- 
five  years  of  continuous  service  rendered  the 
nd  varied  a  group  has  come  to  know  him  and 
look  up  to  him  that  it  is  difficult  for  one 
man  to  do  justice  to  his  reputation  and  ability. 
Therefore  I  shall  confine  myself  to  expressing 
the  affection  and  admiration  which  all  his  pu- 
pils, past  and  present,  have  for  him. 

During  this  long  period  of  service,  a  rare 
record  in  itself,  Dr.  Taylor  has  never  spared 
himself,  being  always  reay  .to  help  the  cause 
of  the  advancement  of  the  deaf  in  or  out  of 
school,  so  that  many  who  attended  other 
schools  than  his,  learned  to  love  him  also. 
So  we  mark  this  forty-fifth  mile-stone  of  his 
inspiring  leadership  of  the  deaf. — Edwin  W. 
Nies. 

The  Lexington  Leader. 


FIRST  BUGGY  TO  BE  BROUGHT  TO 
MONTANA  COST  $500  IN  FREIGHT; 
LASTED  51  YEARS 

Car  owners  who  complain  of  the  high  cost 
of  upkeep  hark  to  the  story  of  a  $500  buggy 
and  sigh  no  more  for  the  good  old  days.  It 
was   the    first    buggy    brought    into  Mon:ana. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  obstacles  of  Mon- 
tana life  a  little  less  trying,  A.  F.  Graeter 
ordered  a  buggy  "from  the  states."  His  wife's 
brothers,  who  were  carriage  makers,  took  great 
care  in  making  the  vehicle.  The  seat  was  set 
high  on  two  springs,  fore  and  aft,  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  t^p.  brilliant  paint  coated  its 
sides  of  seasoned  hickory. 

At  St.  Lcuis  in  the  spring  of  1863  the  latest 
model  was  placed  on  a  river  steamboat  for 
Fort  Benton.  At  the  head  of  Missouri  river 
navigation  it  was  unloaded,  unpacked  and  put 
together.  Then  it  was  trailed  behind  a  freight 
wagon  to  Virginia  City.  Hence  the  exhorbi- 
tani  cost:   freight  rates. 
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The  buggy  hauled  gold  dust,  traveled  burn- 
ing alkali  plains,  snow-covered  benchland 
and  was  soaked  in  torrential  rains  in  mountain 
canyons  between  Bannack,  Virginia  City  and 
Helena,  but  it  stood  up  for  51  years.  Then  the 
owner  offered  the  topless,  cushionless,  paint- 
less  buggy  to  the  historical  society  of  the  state. 
Relucatantly  the  society  refused.  There  was 
no  place  to  put  a  buggy. 

Sentiment  ruled  its  disposal.  The  owner 
constructed  a  special  shed  for  his  aristocrat  of 
the  roads.  The  walls  and  roof  just  fit  around 
the  buggy,  which  remained  at  Dillon  for 
several   years. — The  Montana  Standard. 
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AMONG  OTHER  THINGS 

One  of  the  beginners  would  like  teacher  to 
please  explain   N.   R.   A.   to  him. 

Rapid  strides  are  being  made  toward  equip- 
ping a  laboratory  for  the  science  classes. 

Nine  of  the  boys  were  delighted  with  a  basket- 
ball trip  to  Anaconda.  They  were  entertained 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Fritch,  parents  of  Wil- 
liam Fritch.  Now,  the  girls  are  anticipating 
a  trip  to  Helena  to  play  basketball  with  the 
Y.   W.   C.  A.  girls. 

A  certain  party  on  the  premises  was  heard 
to  remark  recently,  "Yes,  I  mean  'Yes,  sir.'  " 
Then  under  her  breath,  "Dog-gone,  my  man- 
ners,   after    I    get    them,    I    don't   use  them." 

One  of  the  youngsters  told  me  a  lengthy 
story — the  theme  is  quite  familiar  to  us.  it 
seemed  the  small  boys  wanted  to  "invent"  (with 
apologies  to  the  original  teller)  something 
new  to  do.  After  a  while  they  decided  to  cook 
something  maybe  pies,  cakes  or  bread.  Now 
they  had  plenty  of  dirt,  but  no  water.  There- 
fore, after  concentrated  thought  on  the  pro- 
blem, a  plan  was  decided  upon,  and  each  boy 
filled  to  the  playroom  for  a  drink.  The  point 
to  remember,  now,  is  that  not  one  swallowed 
the  water  nor  did  he  make  the  mistake  of  being 
observed  by  the  housemother,  and  so  to  the 
sand  pile  with  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  But 
the:e  was  a  rub.  A  bit  of  stirring  revealed 
not  enough  moisture  and  a  process  too  slow. 
More  thinking  was  required,  and  a  volunteer 
was  discovered  who'd  risk  his  all  to  carry  out 
a  full  cup  of  water  in  the  waist  band  of  his 
trousers..  The  hero  met  with  no  opposition, 
and  so  mud  pies  were  made  and  baked  on  the 
steam-vent  to  the  heart's  content  of  each  child. 

Our  students  should  remember  that  a  grade 
of  A  on  each  monthly  test  from  now  till  June 
will  warrant  an  exemption  from  the  final  ex- 
amination.— J.  D.  W. 


After  all,  there  are  only  three  things  that 
are  really  worth  while — to  gain  wisdom,  to  do 
good,  and  to  be  kind. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

One  month  is  gone  now. 

Irvin  has  a  car  and  an  airplane.  He  plays 
with  them. 

Richard  McCarthy. 

Miss  Sturdevant  weighed  us  Thursday.  I 
weigh   51/4  pounds. 

Irvin  is  in  Miss  Lillard's  room. 

Frances  Kombol. 

We  saw  a  dog  outdoors  yesterday.  It  was 
asleep. 

John  Fitzwilliams. 

Yesterday  two  men  came  to  visit  school. 
Yesterday  we  played.     We  made  mud  pies. 
We  put  them  on  the  steam-vent  to  dry. 

Forrest  Grove. 


NEWS 

Donald  Nelson  was  happy  with  a  box  of 
candy  and  a  valentine  for  his  birthday. 

Stuart  Bart  was  in  the  hospital  five  school 
days  this  month.     He  had  a  bad  cold. 

Victoria  Herbold  wants  a  new  pair  of  black 
slippers.  We  believe  this  unusual  w^anher 
has  fooled  her  into  thinking  it  is  spring. 

Charles  Hamlin  had  a  nice  haircut.  Our 
Raymond  Johnson  was  the  barber. 

Irene  Clark  lost  her  bashful  ways  sometimes 
during  the  old  year,  and  her  public  demon- 
strations of  affection  are  causing  a  bit  of  com- 
ment   from    the  dlass. 

Vivian  Miller  must  have  made  a  resolution 
to  learn  a  new  word  everyday,  for  no  day 
passes  without  her  writing  or  saying  some- 
thing new. 


I  went  to  Mrs.  Watts'  room  this  morning. 
I  gave  her  a  book. 

Mercedes,  Edyth,  Rlorence  Smith,  Helen, 
and  I  played  out-doors  yesterday.  We  played 
"house."     It  was  warm. — Adele  Mudro. 

I  was  sick  last  Sunday.  I  am  better.  I  am 
happy. 

Maybe  the  girls  will  go  to  town  this  after- 
noon.— Theresa  Connors. 

Tommy,  Bobby,  Fred,  Glenn,  Charles,  and 
I  played  with  a  football  yesterday.  It  was 
not  cold. — Eddie  Lappin. 

The  big  girls  went  to  the  gym  last  night. 
Miss  Murphy,  Mrs.  Watts,  and  Miss  Sturde- 
vant went,  too.  Mrs.  Watts  and  Miss  Murphy 
played   basketball   with   the   girls.     I   made  a 


basket.  The  small  girls  did  not  play.  I 
like   to   play   basketball. — Gladys  Roose. 

Forrest,  Milo,  and  I  played  marbles.  For- 
rest has  eleven  marbles..  He  has  new  shoes. 
He  is  happy. 

Mrs.  McQuire  was  sick.  She  is  better  today. 
We   are   glad. — Bozo  Kasanovich. 

Tom,  Eddie,  Tommy,  Robert,  Bobby,  and 
I  played  out-doors.  We  played  cop-and-rob- 
ber.     I  was  a  cop. — Glenn  Hendrickson. 

Helen,  Florence,  Robert,  and  Tom  went  to 
Miss  Murphy's  room.  Seven  boys  and  girls 
are  left  in  Miss  Serumgard's  room. 

The  boys  played  basketball  last  night. — Toe 
Gill. 

Today  is  President  Roosevelt's  birthday. 
There  will  be  many  dances  given.  The  money 
will  go  to  the  Crippled  Children's  Home  in 
Warm   Springs,  Georgia.. 

We  have  a  new  health  book.  I  am  glad  we 
can   learn   how   to   keep  well. 

Mrs.  McGuire  is  sick.  I  have  not  seen  her 
for  two  days.  I  am  sorry  she  is  sick,  because 
she  is  always  very  kind  to  me.  Mrs.  Enns 
took  her  duties. — Richard  Mullins. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

I  put  some  milk  and  sugar  in  my  glass  last 
night.  Fred  put  some  water  in  it.  I  drank 
it  and  went  to   sleep. — Tom  Mitchell. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mrs.  Moore  called  me 
and  told  me  to  dust  the  desks  in  Miss  Sturde- 
vant's  schoolroom  because  there  would  be  a 
teachers'   meeting  at   cwo  o'clock. 

I  swept  the  hall.  Then  I  went  upstairs  and 
helped  Mrs.  Lo  w  because  Mrs.  McGuire  was 
sick. — Dale  Glasser. 

January  thirtieth  was  President  Roosevelt's 
birthday.  I  would  like  to  wish  him  a  Happy 
Birthday.  I  like  him  very  much.  He  had 
a  big  birthday  cake.     I  think  it  was  delicious. 

Edyth  Johnson. 

I  am  happy  to  have  Florence  in  my  class 
because  she  is  a  smart  girl.  I  shall  write  a 
letter  to  my  parents  and  tell  them  about 
Florence. — Bobby  Guerre. 

Yesterday  Gladys  and  I  bumped  heads.  I 
told  Miss  Murphy  about  bumping  our  heads. 
She  said  that  I  would  get  a  letter  soon,  but  I 
did  not  believe  her.  After  school  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mary.  She  sent  me  a  dime.  I 
was  happy. — Leonard  Mount. 
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Alma  and  Laura  received  boxes.  Alma  was 
happy. 

We  went  to  study  hall  at  6:30  last  night. 
The  big  girls  went  to  the  gym  at  7:30  and 
played  basketball. — Gladys  Henry. 

We  had  examinations  last  week  and  I  made 
good  marks.  I  am  glad  that  I  passed  all  of 
my  examinations. 

We  are  having  nice  weather.  It  is  like 
spring.  There  is  no  snow  on  the  ground 
here,  but  there  is  a  little  on  the  mountains. 

Evelyn  Hidgem. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Miss  Miller  took  Tom, 
Glenn,  Bozo,  Richard  McCarthy  and  me  to 
her  bedroom.  We  tried  on  some  costumes. 
We  went  down  stairs. 

At  4:15  Mrs.  Low  told  us  to  go  to  the  cha- 
pel. We  marched.  I  talked  and  Bobby 
signed. — Robert  Rummel.. 

Tom,  Florence,  Helen,  Robert,  and  I  were 
promoted  to  the  third  grade.    I  am  very  glad. 

There  are  many  pictures  on  the  walk.  Some 
of  them  are  cute. 

I  can  not  think  of  any  news  to  write  be- 
cause I  am  too  excited. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

Last  Saturday  was  Tom's  birthday.  We 
did  not  have  a  party  that  day,  but  we  had  the 
party  on  Monday.  Tom's  cousin  made  a 
pretty  chocolate  cake.  We  came  to  school. 
Miss  Serumgard  put  the  cake  on  a  plate.  Joe 
ran  to  town  and  bought  some  chocolate  ice- 
cream. He  ran  back.  His  face  was  very  red. 
Then  we  sat  down  at  the  table.  Tom  lighted 
the  candles.  He  blew  out  the  lights  on  the 
candles.  Miss  Serumgard  cut  the  cake  and 
put  it  on  plates  with  ice  cream  on  the  pieces 
of  cake.  We  ate  and  ate.  We  did  not  play 
games  because  we  did  not  have  time. — Florence 
Driscoll. 


ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 

OUR  BASKETBALL  GAME 

The  boys  played  basketball  last  night.  We 
practiced  for  a  little  while.  Then  we  played 
with  the  boys  from  the  printing  and  carpenter 
shops.  Our  team  consisted  of  boys  from  the 
shoe  shop.  We  had  almost  won  the  game, 
when  Emiel  got  careless  and  threw  the  ball  to 
the  other  team.    It  caused  us  to  lose  the  game. 

Willard  Stickney. 

KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS 

Tom  had  a  little  dog.  He  was  cruel  to  his 
dog.  His  Aunt  Emma  scolded  him  for  being 
cruel  to  his  dog.  She  told  him  that  she  wished 
he  had  to  be  a  dog  for  a  while,  so  he  would 
know   how   the   dog  felt. 

One  day  Tom  played  with  a  cart  and  his 
dog.  He  grew  tired  and  went  to  sleep  in  an 
armchair.    He  dreamed  that  a  fairy  came  and 


changed  him  into  a  dog,  and  that  the  fairy 
changed  the  dog  into  a  boy.  He  dreamed  that 
his  master  was  cruel  to  him.  When  Tom 
woke  up,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
dreaming.  He  was  glad.  He  told  his  Aunt 
about  it.  Tom  was  never  cruel  to  his  dog 
again. — Anna  Kombol. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

I  have  read  a  short  story  about  Abraham 
Lincoln.  His  parents  were  very  poor.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky,  February 
12,  1809.  They  had  a  crude  log  house  with 
one  room.  When  Abraham  was  a  boy  he  read 
books,  but  he  did  not  go  to  school  very  long. 
He  read  books  almost  every  evening  near  the 
fire.  Sometimes  he  wrote  his  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing and  writing  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  on  a 
shovel  or  on  the  table.  He  is  a  famous  man 
because  he  helped  give  the  negroes  freedom. 
He  helped  the  people  save  the  U.  S.  as  a  free 
country. 

He  became  President  of  the  U.  S.  The 
people  enjoyed  and  liked  him  because  he  was 
so  kind  to  them.  We  shall  always  remember 
him  because  he  was  very  poor  and  didn't  have 
much  schooling  and  yet  he  became  President. 
We  praise  him  for  his  good  character  and 
work. — Eunice  Brandt. 

THE  SEWING  CLASS 

Several  weeks  ago  I  made  a  pillow-slip  for 
my  pillow.  My  first  task  was  to  hem  the  bot. 
torn  and  the  top.  After  I  finished  with  the 
hemming  I  traced  designs  on  the  top  for  em- 
broidery. I  put  a  large  flower  in  the  center 
and  one  small  flower  on  each  side  of  the  big 
flower.  I  used  blue,  yellow  and  green  in  the 
three  flowers.  When  they  were  finished  I 
embroidered  a  feather  stitch  on  the  hem.  The 
pillow  slip  is  very  pretty.  I  made  it  to  use  on 
my   pillow   in   our   room   on   the   third  floor. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  make  myself  a 
pillow  slip  for  my  bed  and  later  I  hope  to 
make  other  things  to  put  in  our  room. — Rose 
Feyhl. 

A  DREAM 

One  night  when  I  was  home,  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  in  bed  and  an  old  fox  came  and 
carried  me  off  in  the  dark.  He  took  me  to 
his  cave  and  left  me.  He  was  gone  a  long 
time.  1  put  my  head  out  of  the  cave.  I  did 
not  see  any  body  around  me.  I  crawled  out 
of  the  cave  and  ran  to  house  near  by  and 
knocked  the  door.  I  waited  a  long  time  then 
I  saw  a  big  pig.  The  pig  wanted  me  to  come 
in  the  house.  When  I  got  in  the  house,  I 
saw  three  little  pigs.  I  remembered  the  story 
of  "The  Three  Little  Pigs  and  The  Sly  Wolf." 
I   told   the   story   to   the   three  pigs. 

Just  when  1  finished  the  story,  I  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door.  The  three  pigs  and  I 
looked  out  of  the  window.  We  saw  the*  sly 
old  fox.  We  were  afraid.  We  ran  around 
the  house  to  find  a  hiding  place.  At  last  we 
found  a  hiding  place   behind  the  davenport. 
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The  fox  came  in.  He  looked  every  '  place 
around  the  house,  but  he  couldn't  find  any  of 
us.  We  laughed  when  the  fox  went  out  of 
the  house.  Before  I  could  finish  my  dream, 
mother  called  me  to  get  up,  so  I  can't  tell 
you  any  more  about  the  dream. — Florence 
Smith. 

Raymond  Johnson  has  been  training  to  cut 
hair  for  two  years.  He  cuts  the  boys'  hair 
and  he  does  very  well. 

One  time,  he  lost  his  hair  clippers.  He 
thinks  someone  stole  them.  He  looked  for 
them  for  a  long  time,  then  he  had  to  buy 
another  pair  of  clippers.  He  bought  a  second- 
hand pair. 

Perhaps  Raymond  will  get  a  job  in  a  barber 
shop  when  he  graduates  from  school.  I  think 
Dr.  Griffin  will  give  him  a  recommendation. 

Edward  Olson. 

BARBER  SHOP 

Two  years  ago  I  told  Dr.  Griffin  that  I 
wanted  to  learn  the  barber  trade.  He  said 
that  I  could  learn.  I  was  awkward  when  I 
first  began  to  cut  hair.  Mr.  Low  taught  me 
for  a  little  while.  As  soon  as  I  learned  how 
to  do  a  neat  job,  I  worked  alone.  I  have  been 
earning  and  saving  money.  I  bought  a  good 
pair  of  electric  hair  clippers  from  the  barber 
in  town.  I  will  try  to  work  more  neatly  and 
quickly.  I  think  I  may  get  a  good  job  in 
Billings  and  make  my  living  that  way.  I  hope 
I  will  succeed  in  the  barber  shop  work. 

Raymond  Johnson. 

IRONING 

Most  of  the  girls  iron  their  own  dresses. 
Only  three  or  four  girls  can  iron  each  day. 
The  girls  must  be  very  careful  with  the  iron. 
We  iron  most  of  our  dresses  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  because  we  want  our  dresses  to  be 
nice  for  Sunday. 

Sometimes  we  burn  our  fingers.  The  girls 
like  to  iron  ribbons,  because  they  are  easy  to 
press.  We  do  not  like  to  iron  skirts,  because 
they  are  very  difficult  to  do. 

Hildegarde  Wudel. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Sarue  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky  on  February  12,  1809.  His 
birthplace  was  a  rude  log  cabin.  He  had 
very  poor  parents.  He  did  not  go  to  school 
very  long.  He  read  books  in  his  home,  with 
no  lamp  or  candle  to  read  by.  He  used  to  sit 
near  the  fireplace  to  read.  Some  of  the  books 
he  read  and  reread  were:  The  Life  of  George 
Washington,  a  small  history  of  the  United 
States,  Webster's  spelling  book  and  diction- 
ary, the  Bible.  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Pilgrims' 
Progress,  and  a  few  others. 

His  father  moved  his  family  across  Ohio 
into  Indiana  in  1816.  He  built  a  log  cabin. 
In  that  wretched  shed  his  mother  died  two 
years  later.  The  poor  woman  was  buried  in 
a  rough  board  coffin  in  a  forest  clearing. 

The  next  year  Lincoln  had  a  step-mother. 


She  gave  her  husband  no  peace  until  he  put 
a  floor,  a  door,  and  some  windows  in  the  cabin. 
Fortunately  for  the  boy  she  was  kind,  thrifty 
and  hard-working. 

When  Lincoln  was  21  years  old,  his  father 
^vas  struck  by  the  moving  fever.  He  packed 
his  household  goods  in  a  wagon,  and  went 
west  into  Illinois  with  his  family.  He  built 
another  cabin  with  the  help  of  the  stalwart 
son,  made  a  clearing  and  split  rails  to  fence 
it.  Lincoln  did  not  go  to  school  more  than 
six  months,  but  like  Benjamin  Franklin,  he 
studied  English  grammar  after  he  had  been 
elected    a    member    of  Congress. 

He  freed  the  negroes  from  slavery. 

Lincoln  was  the  sixteenth  president  of  U.S. 
He  was  killed  by  a  jealous  man  named  Booth. 
He  died  April    15,  1865. 

We  always  remember  Lincoln  as  the  savior 
of  our  country. — Anna  Kombol. 

MY   SUMMER  WORK 

I  worked  on  a  ranch  last  summer.  We  got 
up  at  six  o'clock  every  morning.  I  fed  two 
horses  and  a  cow  before  breakfast.  I  also 
milked  the  cow  every  night  and  morning. 
During  the  day  I  worked  in  the  fields.  Some 
of  the  time  I  pulled  weeds  in  the  fields.  It 
took  me  one  week  to  pull  all  the  weeds.  When 
the  fields  were  dry  I  irrigated  part  of  the  time. 
We  planted  cabbage,  cauliflower,  head  lettuce, 
tomatoes,  corn,  carrots,  beets  and  many  other 
vegetables.  Sometimes  the  worms  ate  the  head 
lettuce  off  beneath  the  soil,  so  we  had  to  set 
out  new  plants.  We  planted  some  of  the 
lettuce  three  times.  The  third  time  the  worms 
did  not  bother  our  lettuce. 

When  the  crops  matured  we  cut  head  lettuce 
and  put  it  in  crates.  We  put  the  cabbage, 
corn  and  potatoes  in  sacks.  We  pulled  the 
carrots  and  beets  and  tied  them  in  bundles. 
Some  days  we  had  from  thirty  to  fifty  crates 
of  head  lettuce,  four  or  five  sacks  of  cabbage, 
a  few  dozen  sacks  of  corn,  and  about  fifteen 
dozen  bundles  of  beets  and  carrots.  My  boss 
sent  the  vegetables  to  the  grocery  twice  a  week. 
Sometimes  he  went  to  Great  Falls  to  sell  his 
vegetables. 

i  wcrked  on  the  ranch  two  months.  I  was 
laid  off  August  5.  Then  I  got  a  job  on  a 
forest  fire.  I  worked  in  the  forest  a  week. 
Fighting  fire  is  a  hard  job.  We  had  to  carry 
an  axe  and  a  shovel  and  pack. water.  The  rest 
of  the  summer  I  spent  at  home  helping  mother 
and  daddy  with  the  home  work.  On  September 
13    I    came   back    to    school. — Thomas  Chop. 

THE  CARPENTRY  CLASS 
Yesterday  afternoon  Teddy,  Arthur,  Joe, 
Lyle,  twharles  and  I  went  to  the  Feeble-lVlinded 
rchool  to  work.  Mr.  Low  taught  us  how  to 
build  a  kitchen  cabinet.  Teddy  and  I  worked 
on  the  kitchen  cabinet  and  Lyle  plastered  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  Charles  mixed  the  cement 
and  sand  then  he  put  water  in  it  and  mixed 
it  again.  Arthur  and  Joe  went  out  to  get  a 
1  in.  by  10  in.  by  9  ft.  board  to  use  on  the 
step-ladder  to  make  Lyle's  work  on  the  wall 
easier. 
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This  afternoon  we  will  fix  doors.  I  think 
we  have  to  make  eight  doors  for  the  cabinet. 
We  might  finish  it  this  week. — Thomas 
Chop. 

TAP  DANCING 

During  the  first  week  of  October  Florence 
Sabins  and  Elma  Erickson  asked  Mr.  Kemp  if 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  teach  them  how  to 
dance  Mr.  Kemp  said  that  he  would  teach 
them  every  Friday  afternoon  if  Dr.  Griffin 
would  let  him.  So  they  asked  Dr.  Griffin  the 
next  day  and  he  said  yes.  Mr.  Kemp  talked 
with  Dr.  Griffin  for  a  little  while.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  teach  the  other  girls  if  he  could. 
So  he  told  Florence  and  Elma  to  ask  the 
other  girls  if  they  wanted  to  learn  to  dance. 
Some  of  them  wanted  to.  We  have  learned 
the  clog  dance  and  now  we  are  learning  the 
Melody  tap  dance.  We  will  learn  the  Spanish 
dance  later. 

Mr.  Kemp  is  a  good  dancer.  Some  of  us 
girls  have  learned  how  to  dance  very  quickly. 
We  learned  the  clog  dance  in  about  three 
weeks.     We  are  anxious  to  learn  other  dances. 

Sometimes   we   dance   in   our  rooms. 

One  day  a  girl  who  lives  in  Whitehall, 
visited  one  of  the  blind  girls.  We  asked  her  to 
dance  for  us.  She  did  so.  She  danced  two  tap 
dances.  She  danced  very  fast  and  we  were 
afraid  that  she  would  fall  with  her  high  heel 
shoes. — MoUie  Sweet. 

TAP  DANCING 

About  the  middle  of  October  Florence  Sabins 
and  Elma  Erickson  wanted  to  learn  how  to 
tap  dance,  so  they  asked  Mr.  Kemp  if  he  would 
like  to  teach  them  how  to  tap  dance.  He  told 
them  he  would  like  to  teach  them  to  do  it 
and  said  it  would  be  better  to  ask  Dr.  Griff-.n 
about  it  first.  So  they  went  to  the  office  to 
ask  him  about  it.  He  said,  "Yes."  Some  of 
the  girls  asked  them  what  they  went  to  the  gym 
for  and  they  wouldn't  tell  us.  They  went  to 
the  gym  and  Mr.  Kemp  taught  them  how  to 
tap  dance.  Mr.  Kemp  told  them  that  Dr.  Grif- 
fin wanted  the  other  girls  to  learn  how  to  do  it. 
Florence  told  the  other  girls  about  it.  Some 
of  girls  wanted  to  go.  We  were  very  hapoy. 
The  girls  in  the  class  are:  Florence  Sabins. 
Bertha  Noyd,  Laura  Manza,  Elma  Erickson, 
Florence  Reinke,  Hildegarde  Wudel,  Mcna 
Frazier,  Mollie  Sweet,  Eunice  Brandt  and  my- 
self. We  are  learning  the  melody  tap  and 
clog  tap.  Mr.  Kemp  told  us  that  perhaps 
seme  of  the  girls  will  tap  dance  and  the  other 
girls  will  do  other  dances  for  our  exhibition 
next  May.     We   hope  so. 

Some  of  us  learned  quickly  and  are  doing 
nicely.  We  learned  in  about  three  weeks. 
I  hope  Mr.  Kemp  will  teach  us  many  different 
dances  very  soon. — Catherine  iNoyd. 

SAINT  VALENTINE'S  BIRTHDAY 

A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  St.  Valentine.  Many  children  and 
people  loved  him  dearly.     He   was   very  kind 


to  the  children  and  made  them  very  happy. 

On  St.  Valentine's  Birthday  the  children  gave 
him  many  presents.  St.  Valentine  had  a  sur- 
prise for  the  children,  too.  What  do  you  think 
it  was?  He  had  valentines  for  each  child.  He 
gave  the  valentines  to  the  children  because 
they  had  been  kind  to  him  After  St.  Valen- 
tine had  died  children  continued  to  give  valen- 
tines to  their  friends  on  his  birthday. 

Early  peoples  believed  that  birds  mated  on 
St.  Valentine's  Day. 

In  many  countries  the  young  boys  and  girls 
met  on  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine's  day  and  drew 
from  a  box  the  name  of  a  partner  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  Each  gentleman  drew  the  name 
of  a  lady  for  his  valentine,  and  he  became 
the  valentine  of  the  lady.  The  gentlemen 
remained  bound  to  the  service  of  their  valen- 
tines for   one  year. 

Even  today  we  still  celebrate  St.  Valentine's 
Birthday,  and  we  still  give  valentines  to  our 
friends.  I  think  it  is  a  beautiful  custom,  don't 
you? — Florence  Smith. 

MY  TRIP  IN  AN  AIRPLANE 

The  evening  before  the  fourth  of  July,  my 
sister-in-law  came  to  visit  us.  She  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  to  go  to  Virginia  City  for  a  picnic. 
My  sister,  Matilda  said,  "No."  She  planned 
to  give  me  a  surprise.  I  did  not  know  why  she 
did  not  let  me  go  with  my  brother  and  his  wife. 

The  next  day,  the  fourth  of  July,  my  sister, 
Bertha  and  I  went  to  town  to  get  some  bread 
and  salad  dressing.  We  came  home  again. 
Bertha's  husband's  parents  came  to  my  place 
for  a  big  dinner.  We  ate  and  had  a  good 
time.  After  dinner,  my  sister  told  me  to  dre.5s 
up.  We  drove  to  town  to  see  a  baseball 
game.  A  monoplane  was  flying  around  over 
the  town.  We  went  to  the  aviation  field,  and 
my  sister  said,  "You  may  go  and  ride  in  the 
airplane."  I  was  surprised,  and  was  certainly 
glad  to  ride  in  it.  We  waited  for  the  mono- 
plane to  come.  In  a  few  minutes  it  came  down 
and  stopped. 

We  friend  and  I  stepped  into  the  airplane 
and  it  started  up.  We  had  a  nice  trip.  We 
saw  the  game  of  baseball  and  the  town  and 
farms. 

I  had  ridden  in  a  biplane  when  I  was  eleven 
years  old.  Last  fourth  of  July  I  rode  in  a 
monoplane.  I  think  I  like  to  ride  in  a  biplane 
better  than  a  monoplane.  I  hope  I  shall  ride 
again  someday. — Hilegarde  Wudel. 

THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE 

A  long  time  ago  Mr.  Low  killed  a  big 
brown  eagle.  He  stuffed  it  and  now  we  have 
it  in  our  Library..  We  keep  it  in  the  Library 
because  the  eagle  is  a  symbol  of  American 
liberty  and  strength.  We  think  the  boys  and 
girls  should  know  about  the  eagle  and  why  it 
was  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  the  United  States. 
The  eagle  is  a  very  strong  bird  and  he  is  king 
of  the  birds.  He  lives  in  the  wild  rocky  crags 
of  our  mountains  where  he  is  free.  He  is  a 
fighter  and  a  very  brave,  noble  bird. 

The  eagle  symbol  is  printed  on  all  of  the 
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United  States  coins  and  paper  money.  A  gold- 
en eagle  sits  on  the  top  of  the  staff  of  our  Na- 
tional flag,  and  his  picture  appears  on  pictures 
and  banners  used  in  our  National  holidays. 
The  United  States  eagle's  latest  flight  has  been 
on  the  blue  banners  of  the  NRA.  We  are 
proud  of  our  National  bird. 

Theodore  Ohlson. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Eunice  Brandt,  Girls'  Reporter. 

Edith  Johnson  received  a  letter  from  her 
friend,  Alice.  She  said  her  mother  had  mar- 
ried again.  Edith  was  surprised  to  hear  about 
the  marriage. 

Mona  Frazier's  sister,  brother-in-law  and 
their  son  will  come  to  Missoula  to  live.  They 
will  come  sometime  in  the  spring.  She  is 
very  anxious  to  see  them.  She  wants  to 
play  with  her  nephew  this  summer.  Her 
brother-in-law  couldn't  find  any  job  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  hopes  that  he  will  find  a  new 
job    in  Missoula. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O'Donnell  took  Florence 
Reinke  to  Butte.  They  drove  around  the  city 
for  a  little  while  an  then  they  went  to  a  show. 
The  show  was  very  good.  They  had  a  good 
time  and  Florence  was  very  pleased  with  her 
trip. 

Rosie  Olsen  went  home  with  her  cousin 
last  week.  She  made  some  cake  at  home. 
She  brought  the  cake  to  school  and  gave  it 
to  some  of  the  girls.  They  thanked  her. 
It   was   a   good  cake. 

Theresa  Connor's  sister  and  her  friend 
visited  her  for  a  little  while  last  Monday. 
She  was  glad  to  see  them  again. 

Evelyn  Higdem  received  a  letter  from  her 
brother.  He  said  a  fox  had  bitten  his  dog's 
face,   but  it  was   not  badly  hurt. 

Florence  Smith  went  home  with  her  friend 
for  the  week-end  and  came  back  with  her 
mother  last  night.  She  had  a  good  time  at 
home.  This  morning  her  mother  went  home 
again.  Florence  felt  homesick  but  she  is 
all  right  now  and  has  forgotten  about  home. 

The  girls  who  play  basketball  went  to  Hel- 
ena to  play  the  Y.W.C.A.  girls.  The  Y.W.C.A. 
girls  won.  The  deaf  girls  went  swimming 
in  the  pool  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  game. 
They  had  a  nice  time. 

Laura  Manza's  brother  and  her  friend  came 
over  to  see  her.  They  brought  some  fruit, 
a  pair  of  oxfords  and  some  stamps  from  home. 
They  gave  them  to  Laura,  She  thanked 
them  for  bringing  her  the  gifts. 

The  girls  went  to  a  party  last  Friday  even- 
ing from  7  o'clock  until  10:40.  We  played 
nice  games  and  then  we  danced.  We  enjoyed 
the  party  very  much.  We  shall  have  another 
party   on   Washington's  birthday. 


LOCAL  NEWS 

Bill  Fritch,  Boys'  Reporter 

Almost  all  of  the  boys  received  valentines 
on  Valentine's  Day. 

The  tenth  grade  class  has  a  new  science 
laboratory  in  the  basement.  We  also  have 
some  new  equipment  and  we  hope  to  do  some 
interesting  experiments. 

On  February  12,  Richard  McCarthy  received 
a  big  package  from  home.  It  contained  lots 
of  candy  and  chocolates.  He  shared  his  treat 
with  his  class  and  his  teacher. 

On  January  26,  Billy  Meyers  and  Bill 
Fritch  went  home  on  a  surprise  visit  to  see 
their  folks.     They  had  a  good  time. 

On  January  27,  Mr.  Low  took  Tom  Chop 
to  Helena  to  see  Tom's  parents.  They  returned 
the  same  night. 

Some  of  the  deaf  boys  went  to  Butte  last 
week  to  see  the  basketball  game  between  the 
Butte  Frcebourns  and  the  negroes  from  the 
East.  The  negroes  won  the  game  37  to  30. 
They  were  very  clever  at  passing  the  ball. 

Bill  Fritch  received  a  wrist  watch  for  his 
birthday,  February  14.  He  likes  it  very  much. 
It   made   a   nice   Valentine  present. 

The  boys  on  the  first  team  went  to  Helena 
last  Saturday  to  play  the  Y.M.C.A.  boys.  We 
lost  the  game  by  the  score  of  16  to  14. 

We  deaf  boys  and  girls  had  a  party  and 
dance  on  Lincoln's  birthday.  We  played  some 
games  and  had  loads  of  fun. 

Orin  Miles  received  a  letter  from  his  father, 
who  is  a  legislator  in  Helena.  He  said  that 
Orin  could  go  to  school  in  Great  Falls  next 
year.     Orin  is  very  happy. 

Richard  MuUins  has  been  moved  up  to  the 
big  boys'  dormitory.  He  feels  like  he  is  a  real 
man  now. 

Raymond  Johnson  is  always  writing  letters. 
We  boys  wonder  where  Raymond  picks  up  all 
his  news.  Maybe  he  gets  it  in  the  Barber 
Shop. 

 ()_  

I'VE  BEEN  TOLD  THAT— 

It  is  much  better  to  learn  something  good 
about  a  bad  man  than  something  bad  about 
a  good  man. 

When  tempted  to  gossip  about  another, 
think  of  the  mean  things  you  have  done,  and 
it  will  quiet  you. 

Love,  loyalty,  labor  and  laughter  will  make 
a  heaven  out  of  any  home. 

Forgive  your  friends  his  failings,  or  your 
frienship    will  fail. 
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Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Of£icio: 

Gov.  F.  H.  Cooney,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 

Appointed: 

A.  O.  Gullidge,  Baker 

Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 

Dr.  P.  T.  McCarthy,  Missoula 

Rev.  Emmet  J.  Riley,  Hejena 

W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 

M.  Murray,  Glasgow 

E.  C.  Carruth,  Havre 

W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Howard  Griffin,  A.   B.,  J.   D.,  President 
A.  H.  Eiselien,  Boulder 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp    Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevan  i.nstructor 

Industrial : 

E.  V.  Kemp  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop   Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones...  Teacher  of  Sewing 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Teacher 
Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby  .  Teacher 
Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.M  Teacher 


Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M.  i.;iti,L,jr 
Industrial: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B.  ..Teacher  of 

Piano  Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 


Howard  Griffin,  A.   B.,  J.   D.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens,  Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A  Teacher 

Miss   Sadie   Lillard    Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant   — Teacher 

Miss  Hilda  Miller   Teacher 

Miss  Arme  Serumgard  Teacher 

Miss  Anna  Murphy  Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts  Teacher 

Earl   Watts    Teacher 

Miss  Anna  Terry   _Tcacher 


Mrs.    Lola    Moore   Matron 

William    Adams  Storekeeper 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low    Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  M.  McGuire .  Little  Boys'  Housemother 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones   Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Edna  Merk  Little  Girls'  Housemother 

Mrs.  Mabel  Baker    Night  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Enns    Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson  Chief  Engineer 

William   Pendergast  Engineer 

James   Baker  _     Engineer 

Harry    White   Repairman 


IJhrartan: 

Mbert  L,  Starr,  M.A. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.  Physician 
Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.  D  Surgeon 
Dr.  J  A.  Donovan,  M  D.        Aurist  &C  Oculist 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan       Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.  .  Nurse 

.Miss    Geraldine   Grissom,   R.N  Nurse 


